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THE ARNEE, OR GREAT INDIAN BUFFALO, 
A NON- DESCRIPT ANIMAL OF THE OX KIND. 


Tus animal is hitherto unknown among the natu- 

ralists in Europe. .It is a native of the higher parts 

of Hindostan, being scarcely ever found lower down 

than the plains of Plafsy, above which they are’ 

found in considerable numbers, and are well knowa 
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by the natives. Europeans being unacquainted with 
the name, improperly call it the buffalo, which it 
resembles not at all in the horns, in which member 
the buffalo is conspicuously different from other 
animals of the dos tribe. 

The figure above given is copied from a curious 
Indian painting in the pofsefsion of Gilbert Innes of 
Stow, esq. It forms one of a numerous group of fi- 
gures represented at a grand Eastern festival. There 
are two more of them in the same painting. In this 
and both the others, the horng bend inwards ina cir. 
cular form; and it would seem, too, that if a trans. 
verse section of the horn was made at any place, 
that also would be cireular, But this is a defect in 
the painting ; for although all the horns of the arnce 
tribe bend in a circular form, yet if the hern be cut 
transversely, that section tind not circular, but rather 
of a triangular fhape, That part of the hora which 
fronts you when the animal leoks you in the face, is 
nearly flat, having a ridge projecting a little forward 
all along, near the outer curvature of the horn; 
from that ridge, outward, it goes backward,—not at 
right angles, but bending-a little outward’; afid near’ 
the back part there is another obtuse rotinded ridge, 
where it turns inward, so as to join in another ob- 
tuse rounded angle at the inner curvature of the 
horn. Along the whole length, especially towards 
the base of the horn, there are irregular transverse 
dimples, or hollows and rugosities, more nearly re- 
sembling those of a ram than that of a common ox’s 
horn ; but no appearance of rings, denoting the ag¢ 
of the animal, as in the horns of our cattle, é 
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This description of the horn is taken from a pair 
of real horns of the animal, with the bones of the 
head, now in the pofsefsion of Mr James Haig, mer- 
chant in Leith, that were sent home to him this year 
by his brother Mr William Haig, of the Hawkefbury 
East Indiaman’; who, for his singular attention te 
the objects of natural history, deserves a high de- 
gree of honour from his countrymen. The animal 
which furnifhed these horns was found in a situation 
near which no other animal of this sort had ever be- 
fore been discovered. It was killed by the thip’s com- 
pany in the river Ganges; about fifty miles below 
Calcutta, at the place where the fhips usually lie. 
From whence it had come no conjecture can be 
made ; but it can hardly be supposed it could have 
been carried by the current from above Plafsy to 
this place, without going alhore; but wherever it 
came from, the creature was alive at the time they 
perceived it, and was killed and eat by the fhip’s com- 
pany, and deemed by them very good meat. 

The arree is by far the largest animal of the ox 
tribe yet known. In its native country it is said to: 
measure usually twelve, sometimes fourteen, feet 
from the ground to the highest part of the back. 
The one here represented, considering the man on 
its back as a scale, would not seem to have been 
quite so tall, The animal killed by the Hawkefbu- 
ry’s company was only a young one ; the exact age 
cannot be now ascertained, as the teeth are all gone. 
When cut up, it weighed 360 pounds the quarter, 
which is 1440 Ib. the carcase. If we suppose this 
animal to have been of an ordinary size, from two 
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to three years old, and lean at the time, we might 
easily conceive that if it had attained its full growth, 
and been fully fatted, it might have weighed three 
times that weight, or upwards of 4000 Ib. that is two 
ton weight, the four quarters,—an immense size of 
an. animal. 

From the appearance of the three animals of this 
sort, in the painting above referred to, it would 
seem that it is quite docile and easily tamed; for 
they are all standing quietly, with a person on theit 
back, who guides them by means of a rein, being a 
cord fastened to the gristle of the nose in the Eastern 
manner, and not in the mouth, as the engraver by 
mistake has made it in our plate. 

There seems to be another defect in the drawing, 
when compared with the bones of the head in Mr 
Haig’s pofsefsion; for in our drawing, the head 
seems to be thicker and fhorter than that of an or- 
dinary ox; but in Mr Haig’s, the bone seems to be 
longer in proportion to its breadth, than an ox’s 
head usually is with us. Whether this has been 
only an accidental deviation from the common form, 
or whether the original drawing has been incorrect, 
we are not authorised to say. The tail is also a 
little longer in our figure, than in the copy from 
which it was taken. The other proportions are well 
preserved. 

The colour of this animal in all the three figures, 
is a pure black all over, except between the horns, — 
where there is a small tuft of longith hair, of a bright 
red colour. oo 
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Upon the whole, the singular conformation of the 
horns of this animal, sufficiently distinguifhes it from 
all others of the ox kind, that have been hitherto 
described by naturalists, and pvints it out as a di- 
stinct variety. Its size also would alone be neariy 
sufficient to have made this probable. What its o- 
ther qualities are, and, in particular, whether it 
could ever be introduced with profit, as a domestic 
animal, into any part of Europe, cannot, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, be ascertained. 

There are a pair of very large horns, nearly re- 
sembling these in respect to their curvature, in the 
museum of Dr Walker, profefsor of natural history 
in the University of Edinburgh; but as these are 
nearly circular every where, if cut transversely, it 
would seem that they must have belonged to some 
other animal of the ox tribe, and not the arnee. 

Nothing farther needs to be observed, unlefs it be 
that the horns rise right upwards, nearly in the same 
plane -with that of the forehead, neither bending for- 
ward nor backward at the point. The horn for its 
size, is much thinner and lighter than that of an or- 
dinary ex. 

Dr Walker has also in his museum a pair of 
horns, evidently of an animal of the goat kind, of un- 
common size, measuring about three feet in length. 
These horns came from the East Indies, and must 
have belonged to some creature found in the internal 
parts of those unknown countries. Any notices re- 
specting this creature, or the arnee, from our corres= 
pondents in India, will prove highly acceptable. 
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ON VEGETABLE POISONS, THE MEANS OF WEAKENING 
* THEIR VIRULENCE, AND OF SOMETIMES CONVERTING 
THEM INTO WHOLESOME FOOD. 


Tue root of the manioc is a noted poison, which, 
when freed from its native juice, becomes a nutritive 
food, under the name of ca/sada. In this particular 
there is nothing, however, surprising; because it is 
merely by separating the noxious from the whole- 
some parts, by a very simple procefs, that this 
change is effected. Our object is at present to in- 
quire if, without any abstraction of parts, some ve- 
getable poisons may not be deprived of their virus,. 
and become nutritive food. 

Opium is a vegetable poison of great power ; yet 
by habit the human frame can become gradually so 
deadened to its influence, as to be able to bear, without 
inconvenience, perhaps a thousand times more at 
one time than would have been sufficient to kill at 
another. Is this the case with other noxious plants? 
The experience of man with respect to tobacco, 
would seem to say it is. Are there any means of 
accelerating that effect? Here, J am afraid, expert 
ence fails us, and experiment ought to be called in to 
its aid. The following facts respecting this subject 
will open a wide field to the speculative mind. 

The yew tree, (taxus baccata, Lin.) is well knowa 
to be poisonous to domestic animals in general ; and 
numerous are the well authenticated instances of its 
fatal effects on such of them as have been induced 
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through hunger to taste it; yet it is also a well au- 
thenticated fact, that in the country of Hefse it is a 
very common practice to feed their beasts during 
winter, with the frefh fhoots of the yew tree, which, 
under their management, proves a wholesome, nou- 
rifhing, and fattening food, both for cows and horses. 

This singular fact having come to the knowledge 
of M. WrnorG, second profefsor of the Royal Vete~ 
rinary School at Copenhagen, it appeared to him of 
such consequence, as to merit very particular inves- 
tigation. He at first suspected that the poison of 
the yew tree, like the venom ascribed to toads, and 
some other unsightly animals, might. have been only 
imaginary ; but by some very decisive experiments 
conducted by himself, he soon found that the yew is 
indeed a very effectual poison to domestic animals, 
when taken even in very small quantities. 

He then began to suspect that the plant which was 
called the yew tree in Hefse, might be a tree of some 
other Kind, which had been improperly so named; as 
we in Scotland call a certain kind of potatoes, yams, 
though they are in fact of a very different genus from 
the true yam, (dioscoria alata.) To ascertain if 
this was the case, and to obtain a knowledge of 
some other circumstances, he resolved to take a 
journey into Hefse in person. There he found the 
tree to be the common yew, in all its botanical cha- 
racteristics, appearance, and habitudes. 

To try whether some peculiarity of soil or cli- 
mate might not there have altered its virus, he ad- 
aninistered the same quantity of its leaves to a horse 


that he had found prove fatal in Denmark. The 
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horse died in an hour after having swallowed it. 
The tree here is therefore the same in every respect 
as in other parts of the country, and proves equally 
noxious to animals as elsewhere. How then comes 
it that they find it a wholesome winter food ? 

He next began to suspect he had been misinfor- 
med as to this fact; but upon inquiry he found also 
that he had not been here deceived. 

His next object was to inquire into the mode of 
treatment of the animal when they administered that 
food. In regard to this particular he was informed, 
that, at the beginning, great caution was required to 
give it only in small quantities, along with other food, 
and to be sparing of water; but that as the animals 
became habituated to it, lefs caution was necefsary ; 
and that they gradually augmented the quantity of 
yew, till it became the principal part of their food, 
though they never kept them on that food entirely 
by itself. 

From these particulars it occurred to our atten. 
tive investigator, that it was probable the poisonous 
effects of this plant might be counteracted by the ef- 
fects of the other food that was taken along with it. 
To ascertain this point the following experiment was 
made. 

Mr Wiborg by several preceding experiments had 
found, that eight ounces of frefh yew leaves, admi- 
nistered by itself at one dose, was sufficient to kill 
any harse. He tried to give it in smaller quanti- 
ties by itself; but on account of the disagreeable 
taste of the leaves, he could not prevail upon the 
korse he got for the purpose, even by long éasting, 
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to eat of it thus at all. He was therefore obliged to 
abandon the experiment in this form. He then cut 
eight. ounces of the leaves, and mixed them with 
twenty ounces of oats. The mixture was then eaten 
greedily, and the horse continued as well afterwards 
as ever. 

Our cautious experimenter, not yet satisfied, sus» 
pected, that as this horse was thin and emaciated, 
the irritability of the animal fibres might thus be di- 
minifhed, and that pofsibly somewhat of the effect 
might be attributed to that cause. He tlierefore re- 
peated the same experiment with another hérse in 
good order and high health. The mixture was eat- 
en with the same relifh as if the oats had been pure, 
and the horse never discovered the smallest symp- 
toms of uneasinefs, but continued equally lively and 
healthy as before. 

From these experiments he concludes, that other 
kinds of food, taken along with plants which are by 
themselves destructive to animal life, may totally 
counteract these noxious qualities, so us to render 
the same substances nutritious, which would other- 
wise have been poisonous ; and that by degrees the 
constitution of an animal may thus be so much ha- 
bituated to it, as, with very little addition, to find 
an abundant nourifhment from vegetables, which, 
without these precautions, would prove not only 
uselefs but noxious. 

We regret that these experiments were not puthed 
farther ; but the difficulty of procuring animals for 
trying such dangerous experiments, is a very suffici- 
ent reason for their being so rarely met with. The 

VOL. xii. cc 
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experienee of the Hefsians seems to prove, that 
other kinds of. food, besides oats, may be employed 
for this purpose ; because we cannot suppose that 
domestic animals are subsisted chiefly upon oats 
there more than elsewhere; and as no mention is 
made of any peculiarity of food, we must suppose 
they used only straw or hay along with the yew 
tree. Many facts, that have incidentally attracted the 
“notice of attentive observers, will recur to their me* 
mory, as tending to corroborate these conclusiens,~- 
Of this nature are the following : 

Liinzus, in his journey through Lapland, remarks, 
-that about the village of Torneo in Lapland, a mor. 
tality used to attack the cattle in the spring of each 
-year, which carried off great numbers of them at 
that season. This set him to examine the meadows 
around the town, on which these cattle fed, to see if 
‘he could discover any noxious plants growing there, 
which might occasion that fatality. He there in ef- 
fect did find a considerable quantity of the cicste 
aguatica, which the half famifhed animals cropped at 
that season, and the mortality he ascribes to that 
cause ; and as the mortality subsides as the season 
advances, it may be attributed to the cattle leaving 
the hemlock untouched, when other plants could be 
found in abundance. It may be so ;—but from 
these experiments may we not also have reason to 
suspect, that as the other plants spring up in greater 
abundance, they then begin to operate as an antidote 
to the hemlock ; so as that, even if the cattle thould 
still continue to. eat it, it would not prove hurtfal 
but salutary to them? Have we not also reason to 
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conjecture, that by trying proper kinds of food along 
with that plant, the inhabitants might at length dis- 
cover which of them counteracted its operation the 
best, #0 as to enable the inhabitants still to avail 
themselves of this early growing plant, as a valuable 
and [then] nourifhing food for their cattle ? 

Linneus likewise remarks, that horses and cattle 
which have been accustomed to feed in the open 
fields, are frequently hurt when carried into wood-, 
lands ; while others which have been accustomed to 
go in the weods suffer no inconvenience from them. 
This he attributes to their eating noxious plants, 
which those animals who have been accustomed to 
feed there have learnt to avoid. May we not with 
equal reason suspect, that it may be owing to the 
strange animals not being accustomed to relith the 
‘kinds of food that would prove antidotes to the 
plants that poison them, exactly in the same way 
that strangers carried from Europe into the tropical 
regions, though they relifh the succulent foods that 
there abound, cannot at first bear such a quantity of 
hot condiments as the natives of warm regions natu- 
rally employ as a corrector to the effects of their 
common food? In confirmation of this idea, I sup- 
pose it will be found, that animals which have been 
accustomed to run in woods, eat of a greater varie- 
ty of plants found there, than those which are first 
introduced from open fields. 

The uses that might be derived from a set of ju- 
dicious experiments, conducted on the plan of those 
of Mr Wiborg, net to extirpate plants that are at 
ptesent deemed noxious to animals, but to convert 
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these into nourifhing food, by conjoining them with 
others, might be very great; because it might of. 
ten happen, as in the instance of the yew tree, he. 
fore us, that these noxious plants might afford abun. 
dant food, at a season of the year when others could 
not be found; or that the soil was fitted to produce 
@ greater quantity of nutriment by yielding these 
plants than any others. Were these experiments 
also puthed as far as was necefsary, might we not 
discover means of correcting those diseases in ani-« 
mals that originate from noxious plants ;—not by 
means of medicines, which too often tend to weaken 
the animal, and prevent its fattening; but by means 
of a proper mixture of other nourifhing food, which 
fhould, altogether, tend to carry the animal forward 
in a continued state of progrefsive amelioration ? 


On THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MANUFACTURES UPON THE MORALS AND HAPs« 
PINESS OF A PEOPLE, AND THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
STABILITY OF STATES. 


A sensiBxe correspondent, (Bee, vol. ix. p. 84,) has 
made some pertinent remarks on the probable dan. 
ger of turning too much of our attention to manu- 
factures, particularly in respect to the effect it may 
have on the morals of the people, As the happinefs 
of a nation depends much more on the purity of the 
morals of its people, than on any other cause, thisjis a 
circumstance that ought to be carefully adverted 
to by all who have a desire to promote the prosperity 
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ofacountry. I fhall therefore appropriate a few pages 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not the ap- 
prehensions of the ingenious writer above quoted be 
well founded. 

The most obvious ¢onsideration that occurs, when 
agriculture and manufactures are considered as affec- 
ting each other, is, that manufacturers, by becoming 
purchasers of the produce of the fields, offer encou- 
ragement to agriculture; and that, of course, the 
greater the number of manufacturers there are in 
any country, the more prosperous will the agricul- 
ture of that country be. 

There is, however, a fallacy in this vena and 
unlefs several circumstances are attended to, and 
guarded against, the conclusion here drawn may be 
very unjust. In many situations a great part of the 
subsistence of manufacturers may be drawn from fo- 
reign parts ; and where that is the case, the agricul- 
ture of the country is not encouraged in proportion 
to the prosperity of its manufactures. If laws are 
injudiciously made, so as to cramp the operations of 
agriculture, the prosperity of manufactures may e- 
ven, in some circumstances, retard the progrefs of 
agriculture; for by raising the wages of servants it 
diminifhes the farmer’s profit ; who finding greater 
returns for money and attention in prosecuting manu- 
factures, than in cultivating ground, the capitals of 
the most enterprising individuals will be withdrawn 
from rural operations, and vested in manufactures ; 
and with the general poverty of the tenants, the 
progrefs of improvements by them must be greate 
ly retarded, 
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The argument above stated is fallacious in still a- 
nother point of view., Manufactures can only aug- 
ment the -demand from the farmer, in consequence 
of augmenting the total numbers of the people. If, 
for example, one thousand persons are employed in 
agriculture, they will require just as much food as 
if five hundred of these were employed in manufac- 
tures and five hundred in agriculture, There will 
therefere in this case be the same encouragement to 
agriculture with or without manufactures. It may 
occasion, however, a considerable difference to indi- 
viduals, and the consequences to the state may be, in 
the end, extremely difsimilar. 

Whatever tends to augment the proportion of /ree 
produce on a farm, will, in the first instanee, tend to 
augment the farmer’s profit, and consequently the 
amount of rent he can afford to pay for his farm. If, 
with ten servants, he can produce a thousand bolls 
of grain, of grofs produce, and if the expence of each 
servant be‘equal to the price of twenty bolls, on an a- 
verage, two hundred out of the ten will be expended 
in thae way. If two hundred also fhall be required 
for seed, he will have only six hundred left for pay- 
ing rent and all other expences. But say, that, by a 
different mode of management, the same produce 
could be reared with five servants, then he would ex- 
pend on them only one hundred bolls, and if the o- 
ther expences were the same, he will have an addi- 
tional profit, equal.to the price of one hundred bolls ; 
so that whatever be the consequence to the nation at 
large, he finds it greatly his interest to diminifh the 
number of the people on his farm. 
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By the same mode of reasoning we might fhow, 
that, after making this reduction in his servants, he 
would find himself better than formerly, if he fhould 
now be able to rear no more than nine hundred and 
twenty bolls, in place of rearing a thousand bolls 
of grofs produce, as at first for; in this case he: 
would be benefitted tothe amount of twenty bolls, 
though the actual produce of the country were dimi- 
nifhed eighty bolls by this change. In this way the 
rents of many estates have been actually advanced 
in Scotland, while their real produce has been dimi- 
nifhed. 

The demand, therefore, for the produce of agricul- 
ture, by manufacturers, may be only apparent; and 
the farmer, by diminifhing his labourers, may have 
more free produce while the actual g- fs produce of 
the country has been diminifhed ;, so that both these 
striking proofs of the prosperity of a country may 
be fallacious. 

To the philosophical statesman, the number of 
the active citizens which can be supp rted in the 
state, affords the truest criterion of its pow- 
er; but, like numbers in an army, he knows 
that unlefs means can be devised for giving them 2 
constant supply of food, and enabling them to find 
the means of obtaining that food, at all times, they 
will be apt to be thrown into the most fatal disor- 
ders. It becomes a great obiect of his attention, 
therefore, to guard against these disorders ; in the 
same manner as it requires the greatest exertions in 
a fkilful general to provide stores and forage for his 
army at all times. 
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From these considerations, disregarding the acci~ 
dental profits that may accrue to individuals’ from 
particular considerations, he will only consider the 
general effect that is to be derived to the whole com- 
munity fromsuch an arrangement. Hence he will na- 
turally say, since, in consequence of particular ar- 
rangements, the same number of people may be sub+ 
sisted inthe country by following agriculture chiefly 
as a businefs, or by engaging in manufactures, it is 
his duty to consider whether the happinefs of: the 
people, and the tranquillity of the state, would be 
most promoted by inducing them to pursue the one 
or the other of these modes of life ; supposing it 
were in his power. This is the question I with to 
investigate at present. 

There is one very striking difference that must 
occur fo every one who views the same number of 
persons as employed in agriculture, or in manufac- 
tures; vx. the great fluctuation in the earnings of thie 
people, in the last clafs, in comparison of those in the 
other. Manufactures are subjected to great varia- 
tions inthe demand at market. Sometimes the or- 
ders for those of one sort, are so great, that the 
highest exertions are required for supplying that 
demand. During this period, every thing afsumes 
the most inviting appearance. The master manu- 
facturers have it in their power to enhance the price 
or diminifh the quality. Their profits are great. E- 
very one is anxious to obtain as great a fhare as 
pofsible, in this gainful businefs; he tries to obtain as 
many hands as pofsible ; journeymen, of course, be- 
come scarce and obtain higher wages; this induces 


- 
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more persons to enter into that businefs. All is 
life and bustle; and smiling prosperity brightens 
every countenance. The lower clafses of the people 
are enabled to pick and cull the nicest viands, for 
rearing which the farmer gets great prices, so as to 
enable him to abandon more common articles of pro- 
duce. But in a fhort time, a change of fafhion,—such 
atrifle as a fhoe string being adopted in place of a 
‘buckle, or a clasp instead of a button, makes a total 
stagnation in this once flourifhing businefs. The 
master manufacturers finding no more demand for 
their goods, cannot keep their journeymen longer ; 
and as these in general work by piece-work, it costs 
him but a word to discharge one or two hundred 
persons; who are thus thrown at once out of em- 
ployment, and consequently experience the greatest 
distrefs, till they can find some other means of sub- 
sistence. The luxuries which the farmer used to rear 
for their use, are now allowed to remain upon hand. 
He, depending on these sales, is reduced to distrefs ; 
and complaints are loud and universal. No such 
changes can ever be experienced by men who fol. 
low agriculture. Neither the encouragement, nor the 
discouragement, are nearly so great. So that this po- 
litical malady, which is one of the severest that can 
affect a state, is never experienced. 

Other evils, that are the consequences of it, are 
equally guarded against. Men in the lower ranks of 
life, who are enabled to earn more wages than is ne- 
cefsary to subsist themselves in the way they have 
‘been accustomed to live, usually become idle and 
@ifsipated ; they spend their superfluous earnings in , 
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drunkennefs and debauchery. One person seduces 
anether ;—their morals become corrupted, and their 
manners irregular. Persons of this description are, 
of all others, the worst to manage ina state. While 
they enjoy the sunfhine of prosperity, they are riot. 
ous and factious. Ever ready to run into ex. 
tremes, they become the willing tool of every despe- 
rate man who withes to raise disturbances in the 
state. A Catiline has only to appear, and he finds 
them ready for his purpose. Such persons are, of 
all others, the most unfit to bear those checks, and res 
verses of fortune; to which manufacturers must ever 
be subjected. Hence, it happens, that manufacturing 
towns become such fertile nurseries of thefts and 
robberies, and every species of depredations. These 
difsipated persons become a charge on the parith, or 
they go to the highway or the gallows. 

Such excefses are never experienced in rural situ- 
atiohs, where-men follow the peaceable employment 
of agriculture. Their labour is constant and equal; 
— they are never overdone, and never idle; — 
their sustenance is equally certain, uniform, and 
moderate ;—they do not afsociate together in such 
numbers, and are by consequence lefs liable to be 
seduced by the contagion of bad example.—Being 
actively employed in the fields during the whole 
week, Sunday becomes a day of rest; and divine 
service is to them a pleasing amusement. Every 
mind that is not corrupted by vicious habits, is fond 
of being informed. On this principle, they become 
interested in the duties of religion, and attentive to 
the discourses of their pastors. In fhort it is 
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scarcely pofsible for a person who has not had accefs to 
behold it nearly, to form an idea of the immense dif- 
ference that there is between the innocent simplici~ 
ty of heart of the inhabitants of the country, com- 
pared with the irreligion and immorality of the low- 
er clafses of people in towns. I hence conclude, 
that a state which contains a given number of 
people, chiefly employed in agriculture, affords to 
the natives a greater fhare of domestic happinefs, 
and is infinitely more stable, lefs subject to distrefs 
arising from tumults and disorders of every sort, 
than one where manufactures furniih the chief em- 
ployment of the people. 

From the same considerations, I agree with the 
sensible correspondent above referred to, in thinking, 
that when a state becomes intoxicated by extraordi- 
nary succefs in manufactures, it is in a very ticklifh 
situation indeed ; and that in proportion to the un- 
common flow of prosperity in that department, 
which accidental circumstances may confer upon it, 
the greater room there is to fear that its prosperi- 
ty approaches towards a crisis. Were it even pol- 
sible to guard against a check in the demand, the 
dangers to be dreaded from a long flow of prosperi- 
ty, are little fhort of those that result from a sud- 
den slackening of businefs: for nations, like indivi- 
duals, wax wanton with prosperity, and run into 
excefses which necefsarily produce their ruin. 

Not only is the present tranquillity of the state, 
and the happinefs of the people lefs, if manufac- 
tures be the chief employment of the people, than a- 
griculture ; but the probability of its future advance~ 
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ment in point of population and general industry is 
much diminifhed. 

From what has been already said, it is: evident,. 
that when great wealth is acquired by a temporary 
demand for manufactures, the farmer finds it his in- 
terest, in the first place, to diminifh, as much as pof- 
sible, the number of hands he employs, although, by 
doing so, he be certain of diminifhing the total pro- 
duce of his farm ; and in the next place, by getting 
a high price for meat and delicacies, he finds-it his 
interest to rear a much greater proportion of ani- 
mals, and lefs corn, than formerly. But as a field 
under judicious culture, will, in all cases, produce a 
much greater quantity of human sustenance, than 
when employed in rearing animals, it happens, that’ 
in this way the total amount of human sustenance, 
raised in the country, may be prodigiously dimi- 
nifhed ; while agriculture, on a superficial view, 
seems to be in a more thriving state than before ; 
that is, while the farmer lives better and.pays more 
rent than formerly. 

In this way we are easily enabled to solve the 
difficulty tha. so much puzzled the Lords of Trea- 
sury two years ago to account for; wx. to reconcile 
the idea of the prosperous state of agriculture in 
this country, for some years past, to the facts they 
discovered, that the actual produce of the country 
‘in corn, had been, during that period, considerably 
dimin ifhed. 

From the facts above stated, we fhall also be en- 
abled to account for another phenomenon, that has 
afforded much matter for speculation during the 
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present summer ; v/z. the unusual -price of meat in 
England. Never were manufactures known to be in 
such a prosperous state im Britain as at present;— 
never were wages so high ;—never could operative 
manufacturers earn near so much money ;—never 
ef course could they afford to purchase so many 
delicacies in the way of food :~—greater therefore was 
the demand for Ane joints of meat than ever; and 
as the quantity to be brought to market, could not 
keep pace with the demand, the necefsary conse- 
quence was a rise of price. This rise of price will of 
course induce the farmer to raise a greater quantity 
of these articles in future; more ground will thus 
be abstracted from the plough ; lefs produce will be 
obtained from the soil ; and our dependence on fo~ 
reign countries for food must be proportionally aug- 
mented. 7 

In this way does an undue demand for manufac- 
tures necefsarily induce a kind of temporary pros- 
perity, which excites a spirit of wantonnefs, that 
tends to sap the foundations of the stable prosperi- 
ty of a state. The first consequence of this extra- 
ordinary spirit is wealth to all. The next is the 
deterioration of the soil; for I call every thing a 
deterioration that diminifhes the grofs produce of the 
fields. A t#bird consequence is the diminution of Ja- 
bour; for when men can earn much more than will 
furnith for their daily subsistence, they abandon 
their work at pleasure ; a consequence of this is a 
want of hands, and an increase of wages in every 
case. A rise in the price of every article of ne- 
cefsary consumption is then unavoidable. Hence, 
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at present, the rise in the price of coals, so severely 
felt in every part of this country. These things 
may continue for a time to be felt, and complained 
of as a hardfhip ; but so long as the demand for ma- 
nufactures continues brifk, these inconveniences can 
be borne. But if ever a permanent slackening in that 
demand fhould take place, the consequences would 
be dreadful.—Men who had been used to fare luxu- 
riously, being turned out of employment, would 
find it a matter ef the utmost difficulty to subsist 
in any other way ;—the farmer who found a slacken- 
ed demand for the articles he used to rear, and on 
which he made his rent, would be compelled to re- 
duce the price below what he could afford. The 
consequences might be traced minutely ; but it is 
an ungracious tafk. They are too obvious. 

I conclude, that the prosperity that results from 
an extraordinary demand for manufactures, is a po- 
litical disease of the most dangerous tendency. It 
is a poison that produces a pleasing delirium, which, 
dike that from opium, must end in a miserable death. 
Sober minded persons, therefore, will look upoa 
this general intoxication without participating in 
the phrenzy it produces; and will regret that cir. 
cumstances fhould here so unfortunately concur to 
cherith it. 
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POETRY. 


Sir, To THe Epiror or THEBEE. 


TH IS poem, and the few others which accompany it, were extracted from 
three manuscript volumes I lately got. 1 do not wouch them for originals that 
were never publifbed, though I bought them as such ; but suspect I may bave 
been taker'in. Most of them seem to have been written forty or fifty years 
ago. If you think them wortby of a place in your Miscellany they are much 
at your service, | a? 


THE COUNTRY PARSON. 
IN IMITATION OF HORACE’S COUNTRY MOUSE. 


Rusticus urbanum murem, &c. B. ii, Sat, 6. 


Hap by the side of Snowdon’s lofty hill, 
luclos’d with thickets and a purling rill, 
There liv’d an honest vicar, free from strife, 
Tho’ clogg’d with that tempest’ous thing,—a wife. 
Neat was his house, and humble tho’ not mean, 
Fine without cost, tho" elegantly clean : 
In this parochial state he spent his years, 
Nor rais’d by fortune, nor deprefs’d by cares ; 
Grave, and close fisted, yet whe once did treat 
A London rector, at this humble seat ; 
A priest well known at court, in daily wait, 
On bifhops, lords, and ministers of state ; 
Could flatter, fawn, and cringe,—call this man brother, 
Say one thing openly, but mean another. 
Both were at Cambridge bred, and both had spent 
Seven studious years in friendfhip and content: 
But this by hating Tory and Pretender, 
Had gained aliving from our faith’s defender 
On Cambria’s hills, and now came down that way, 
To see his tenants, and receive his pay : 
The rev’rend vicar treats his cringing guest 
With a}l the rarities his house pofses:. 
The beer was tapt, with cyder rough and sweet, 
And beef and pork serv’d up, which lords might eat; 
Nex came the produce of the female goats, 
And apples blufhing in their ruddy coats. 
All these were order’d that the guest might see 
How Wales abounded in variety : 
But no such food could gratify his taste, 
He loads his trencher with indecent waste ; 
Sticks his fork lightly in the smoking meat, 
And, loathing, praises what he’s forc’d to eat. 
Now dinner’s o’er, the night with mirth is crown’, 
While loyal healths and witty jokes go round 5 
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At last the courtier, mellow grown and free, 
Extols this unexpected luxury. 
Alas' (cries he,) how hard’s your present fate | 
Small is your fortune, but your soul is great: 
Sure this munificent, aspiring mind, 
Was ne’er for cliffs, and poverty design’d. 
Why fhould a man of such transcendent worthy 
Return unhear’d of to his native earth : 
Let goats frequent the brake and savage den, 
You thall see courts, know kings, converse with mens 
Disdain old rusty hats, and thread bare gown, 
And learn the nicenefs of th’ engaging town. 
First preach at court, then afk some pretty see, 
A living, chaplainfhip, or deanery : 
Act against conscience, not afraid to lie, 
And ery up Walpole’s virtues to the fky, 
Then rail at St John, Pulteney, and the rest, 
And always swear the present times are best. 

Since life’s stiil fleeting, and no man hath pow’r 
To hasten or retard the destin’d hour; 
‘Since great and smail must render up their breath, 
Nor Cambria’s rocks can stand a siege with death, 
Haste, haste with me, and thankfully receive, 
All the kind gods, and kinder king can give. 
But oh ! what vicar with Socratic arms, 
Cou'd e’er withstand preferment’s easy charms ? 


His thoughts are center’d in some high degree, 
His defk’s athrone, his vicarage a see. 
With these delusions fir’d, he hates delay, 
And eagerly pursues the joyful way. 

Both bear th’ inclemencies of wind and wet, 
And reach St — as the sun was set, 


His lordihip’s e appears, the mastiffs roar, 
Th’ obsequious porter cringes at the door, 
‘Up stairs they go, the courtierleads the way, 
WU ausual objects claim the vicar’s stay. 
He views the product of the curious loot, 
And eyes both Indies in one splendid room. 
Within the lobby of a dome of state, 
Both with due patience for their supper wait 5 
At lengch repeated dainties grace the board, 
Th’ untasted offals of the piddling lord : 
Ragouts, and ortolans, and costly fith, 
Conceal diseases in the fhining dith. 
Our servile courtier acts the well known part, 
And helps the stranger with the nicest art ; 
Picks out the morsel that is choice and rare, 
And cloys his stomach with luxuriant fare, 
The exalted vicar owns his happy station, 
WNor silently enjoys his new translation : 
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When lo! the steward with undaunted face, 
Informs the courtier of his sure disgrace ; 
Cancels the honours which he had enjoyed, 
And in one moment all his hope’s destroyed. 

The affrighted vicar in his wretched state, 
Condemns his folly, but condemns too late, 
Curses the court, and al] the servile train, 

Whose smile is treach’ry, and whose friendhip’s bane! 

Farewell (he cries) St James’s glitt’ring thow, 
I'll to my vicarage and my mountains go; 

There will [ live, in unmolested ease, 
On tythe pig, barn doot fowls, and salutary pease, 


A DESCRIPTION. 


To the lily’s milk-white glow 

Add the rose-bud, ere it blow 5 

‘To Raphael’s touch, and Titian’s dye, 
Add Correggio’s symmetry : 


Iv’ry bring from Afric’s thore, 
Corals thence, where billows roar ; 
Ebony, and fhining jet, 

All be in the cafket met : 


In Arabia's land exhale, 

Odours from the spicy gale; 

Rich perfumes from India bring, 
Catch the meadow’s sweets in spring; 


More the picture to adorn, 
Draw the bluthes of the morn; 
In Aurora’s flowing vest, 
Lightly be the damsel drest: 


Shape and air of Venus thow, 
Let the Graces smiles bestow ; 
Lastly, to complete the whole, 
Give the nymph Minerva’s soul : 


These, the poets all declare, 
Constitute the charming fair ; 

These, if you search the world around, 
In Celia only will be found. 


VOL, Xil. EE 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT D’ALVARES. 


Manicind are fond of novels and fictitious stories, because they often cen- 
tain a series of wonderful and interesting events. The following story, 
strictly true in all its parts, is as surprising and ought to prove more 
interesting to every: reader, than any fictitious tale ; because it not 
only displays a series of wonderful apd interesting events, but also 
exposes a faithful picture of the human mind in a variety of trving 
situations. It wili, therefore, furnifh abundant subject of remark to 
the philosopher and moralist; but it would be impertinent to antici- 
pate the reflections of the reader. 


Tue Count d’Alvares, grandee of Spain, was rich, power- 
ful, and warmly enamoured of his wife. She was brought 
of bed of a son, and died three days after the birth of that 
child. The count, penetrated with grief, survived his 
wife but ten months. The young Alvares being left an 
orphan, lived under the guardianthip of his uncle, a gentle- 
man without fortune, and charged with a numerous fami- 
ly. The immense pofsefsions of his ward tempted him, and 
inspired him with the dreadful project of sacrificing the 
last fhoot of that illustrious family. A soul sufficiently 
atrocious to form such a design, is generally capable of 
putting it in execution. However, that savage uncle, not 
daring to fhed the blood of his nephew with his own 
hands, charged one of his servants with that barbarous 
commifsion, and delivered to him that young infant with 
an order to strangle him. The hands of the servant were 
not used to murder: encouraged, neverthelefs, by the hope 
of the reward which was promised him, he seized the vic- 
tim, and, with a trembling hand, gave him three stabs 
with a poignard. ‘The cries of the infant, his weaknefs, 
and the sight of the blood which sprung from the wound, 
moved the afsafsin.. He stopt fhort and stood still. _Being 
recovered from his fury, without considering his interest, 
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he carried the unfortunate infant to the surgeon of the 
nearest village. The wounds were not mortal, but con- 
siderable enough to leave ineffaceable marks on the fhoul- 
der of the count. The servant returned to his master, and 
told him that he had faithfully performed his orders. One 
readily believes what he withes very much. That bar- 
barous guardian calls together his relations, and tells them 
that his young ward had died of convulsions. The ser- 
vant, to make that news more credited, puts some clothes 
into a coffin, and causes it to be solemnly interred. Some 
days after, that servant, afraid lest the truth might be dis- 
covered, returned to the surgeon to whom he had trusted 
the young Alvares ;—-took the child, and carried him to a 
village still farther off, where he delivered him to a peasant 
to whom he paid, fer advance, a good sum fox his pen- 
sion. The young Alvares remained with that peasant 
till he was six years of age; but then the servant came 


again, and, to free himself from the dread which haunted 
him continually, he took away the count, and trusted him 
to a merchant who was to embark the next day for Turky. 
He gave money to that traveller; and, giving him to un-. 
derstand that it was the natural son of a geatleman of con- 


dition, he recommended it to him as an inviolable secret. 
Mean while, the crime of the uncie was not long un- 
punifhed. Death soon swept away his numerous family ; 
all his children perifhed,~ail his house was filled with mour- 
ning ;——he was attacked himself with a mortal disorder. 
In that dreadful moment, penetrated with horror at his 
conduct, he felt remorse, and communicated his repentance 
and his fears to the accomplice of his atrocity. He con- 
fefsed all that he had done. That confefsion calmed_the’ 
anxiety of the old man; and the hope of restoring to his 
nephew his estate, and his fortune, animated his spirits, 
He recovered, and employed all his care to find out the 
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retreat of his unfortunate ward: but his researches were 
long in\vain. He learned at last, that the merchant had 
sold the young count to a Turks that Turk had sold him 
again to an Englith merchant, settled at Constantinople, 
who had returned to London accompanied by his slave. 

Alvares sent immediately an exprefs to London ; but he 
came too late ; the young count was no longer in that 
capital : he learned only that the young man had behaved 
himself with:so much discretion and fidelity to his master, 
that he, to recompence his zeal, had put him appren- 
tice to a barber, where after having learned the razor, he 
had entered into the service of the count de Gallas, mini- 
ster to the Emperor at the Britifh court. The count de 
Gallas had returned to Vienna; and his new servant had 
followed him. The old Alvares was not to be discou- 
raged; he sent his confefsor to Vienna ; but his nephew 
had not been with the count de Gallas for a long time. 
He was told, that after having been sometime valet de cham- 
bre to the count d’Oberstoff, he had married one of the 
count’s lady’s women, aud had retired to Bohemia. That 
new incertitude sensibly afflicted the old Alvares. 

Being once at Barcelona, his zeal for the house of Au- 
stria had determined him to lend the emperor four hun- 
dred thousand florins. Alvares addrefsed himself to that 
sovereign himself: he sent the confefsor to the court to 
acquaint him with his situation, his crime, and the ex- 
treme desire which he had to recover his nephew.” The 
emperor, moved with the unfortunate situation of the uncle, 
and of the young Alvares, caused that same confefsor to 
be accompanied into Bohemia by one of his officers, charg- 

_ ed with the most precise orders. ‘They made the greatest 
inquiries; and it was not till after infinite researches, 
that they discovered the retreat of the young count d’Al- 
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vares. He was then maitre d°bote/ to a gentleman. They 
interrogated him about his birth, and the first years of his 
life. ‘The young wares answered that he was absolute- 
ly ignorant, either from whence he came, or to what family 
he belonged. That he only remembers that being a slave in 
Turky in his infancy, his master had told him that he was 
the son of a Spanifh nobleman: but that he could never 
reconcile the greatnefs of that birth with the unhappy | 
situation to which his father had condemned him in his in- 
fancy. The confefsor desired leave to examine the fhoul- 
ders of the maztre dbote/, and seeing plain marks of 
three stabs of a poignard, he did not hesitate to tell the 
heir of the house of Alvares, the danger which he had 
run, the crime of his uncle, and his remorse. The young 
Alvares, too much humbled since he had seen the day, to 
be proud of the rank and fortune which heaven had just 
given him, was not ambitious of the honours to which 
his birth might make him aspire. His wife, fearing that 
this advancement might separate her for ever from her 
husband, gave herself up already to the most violent 
alarms. The count, loving without ambition, came to 
Vienna, thanked the emperor for the trouble which he 
had condescended to take ; received from that prince the 
reimbursement of the 400,000 florins ; bought in Silesia 
the lands of Ratibot, where he retired with the countefs 
of Alvares his wife. Alvares was the son of a grandee 
of Spain ;~—he might have been onehimself. He might have 
lived in the midst of greatnefs ; but he would have been 
the destructiori of a wife whom he loved. He chose ra- 
ther to keep the faith which he had sworn to her, than 
to be decorated with honours and titles, which suppose 
virtues, but which do not always give them. He conten. 
ted himself with transporting the greatest part of his for- 
tune into Germany, and enjoying it in the bosom of friend. 


thip. 
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THE SAVAGE AND THE GIVILIZED MAN. 


Tur savage rises in the morning, and prowls through the 
forest for food,—if he finds it, he returns loaded to his wife, 
who couks it for him; her portion is what he may leave 
of the hasty repast. If he is unsuccefsful in hunting, he 
takes in an additional hole in his girdle, and his family pines 
in want. 

The civilized man gets up with the sun—pursues his 
daily occupation—and the sure prospect of a reward to his 
industry lightens the burdens of life ;—while the arts of 
civilization afford a perpetual security against hunger, na- 
kednefs, and cold. 

The savage has a precarious support.—Nature, it is true, 
provides the crystal stream, and his bow may stop the deer 
in its course,—but the stream is often remote, and the track 
of the arrow is frequently untrue. 

The civilized man may struggle with misfortunes; but he 
has a never-failing resource in the benevolence of society. 

The inhabitant of the woods has but few ideas, and few 
pleasures,—these are of the ardent kind, and their acqui- 
sition often interferes with those of his fellow savages— 
the consequences are fatal. 

The civilized man has a boundlefs circle of enjoyments. 
His views are expanded, his ideas unlimited, his hopes are 
excited by innumerable objects, and gratified ten thousand 
different ways. The legal restraints on his pleasures, ap- 
petites, and palsions, enlarge the sphere of his felicity. 
The savage, disengaged from the chace, or war, leads a 
life of stupid insensibility.—There can scarcely be said to 
be any progrefs, or succefsion of events, in his existence, 
*tis one perpetual now. ~ 

The civilized man lives in . a his children— in 
the public.—and as>he participates in the labours, he 
enjoys the happinefs of his country and of mankind. 
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The savage teels no anxiety for the future welfare of 
his family, however numerous it may be.—He propagate 
his kind like the wolf of the desart, and his offspring are 
abandoned to a wayward fate. The cares, the solicitudes 
the anticipations, and pleasures of life, are equally unknown 
to him. 

The civilized man has his cultivated faculties continual- 
ly employed to promote the happinefs of his family—eve- 
ry addition to it isa new pledge of future enjoyment.— 
He feels the protection of civil government, and he cheer- 
fully contributes to its support.—Protected in his acqui- 
sitions by law, he contemplates the transmifsion of his 
name, his inheritance, his rights, and privileges, to his pos- 
terity, with unspeakable pleasure. 

The savage has no abiding place—his only defence from 
the inclemency of the fkies, is in his case-hardened carcase. 

The civilized man, wisely calculating for the future 
contingencies of the seasons, in the retreat reared by the 
joint labours of afsociated industry, “ smiles at the tem- 
pest, and enjoys the storm.” 

The savage, while young, feels and glories in the vi- 
gour of his nerves ;like the young colt, he snuffs the wind, 
and braves the tempest ;—but mark his declining years,—— 
time very early scars his visage, and the hanging down- 
drawn lip of the aged savage, fully evinces that his /ast are 
not his best days. 

The civilized man preserves, by temperance, the vigour 
ef youth, till an advanced period.—-His declining years are 
crowned with respect and veneration—and his last repose 
is'in the arms of filial affection. 


MR DEMPSTER’S PROVEMENTS. 
Extract of a letter fttm G&F¥e Dempster of Dunichen, esq. 
“T weep not tell you the last morsel of Letham is feued 
ef; and houses, mills, &’c. rising in it like magic, to my 
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own astonifhment. My dead advance L. 47; and a rent of 
L. 5: 13: 4 in the year 1761, converted into L. 100 ster~ 
ling in the year 1793.” 

In the Bee, vol. iv. p. 255, was given some account of 
the beginning of this village. The first lot of it was feued 
off in December 1790, and it is now completed. This isa 
convincing proof of the avidity with which the people in 
Scotland fly to places of refuge, when they are offered to 
them on reasonable terms. .Mr Dempster’s improvement 
by this plan is very great, and his profits, as above stated, 
very considerable. But the rent he thus immediately 
draws is but a very small part indeed of his real profits. 
When the people have got a firm establifhment, and be- 
come wealthy, they will require many articles of accom- 
modation which can only -be obtained from the adjoining 
lands. The soil around must thus be improved, and the 
rents keep pace with the growing wealth of the people, 
In this way, a gentleman of my acquaintance has benefit- 
ted his estate to the amount of nearly L. 1000 a-year, in the 
course of something lefs than a century past, without any 
outlay of money, merely by establifhing a village on it, 
the whole feu duties arising from which, do not come toan 
hundred pounds. 

Mr Dempster’s improvements at Sézbo in Sutherland, [see 
Bee, vol. iv. p. 255.]are going on with amazing rapidity, 
“ The exertions of the new settlers, (says he,) astonith me. 
I doubt not but ten or twelve years of this system would 
leave little cultivable ground uncultivated. The drynefs 
and warmth of that northern climate exceeds my expecta- 
tion very far.” It isa pleasing thing for a benevolent 
mind to see its exertions crowned with succefs. Of the pro- 
grefs of the manufactures there, and Mr Dempster’s im- 
provements by planting, d’c. farther accounts well be given 
in some future number of this work. 





